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INTRODUCTION. 


THE COURSE OF EAR TRAINING, as laid out on the following 
pages, needs little explanation, although the author is convinced 
that he has approached and developed the matter from a stand- 
point and ina manner which essentially differ from the customary 
course of proceedings. The thoughtful teacher who possesses @ 
thorough knowledge of music should read through the entire 
book, in order to grasp the principles which have guided the 
author in the construction of the exercises. We are convinced 
that the teacher who himself has an intelligent comprehension of 
the inside of music, and who has caught the points of these exer- 
cises, that is, their object and pedagogical logic, will know how to 
apply the course and how to adapt it to the various surroundings 
and circumstances. 

In the face of the fact that every true musician regards the good 
ear, that is, the ability of intelligent discrimination and apprecia- 
tion of what the musical sound really should conyey, to the mind, 
the essential and fundamental condition of musieel ‘proficiency, it 
remains to be wondered why, in the pedagogical tields, the prob- 
lem of systematic training of the ear should have received so little 
attention, or only such an indifferent degr ee of interest, and why 
so many teachers would wiflinely: ape by? all their, energy to the 
mechanism of producing music and neglect the most essential 
faculty of intelligent hearing. It would give the author great 
pleasure if the advice contained in this book would help to guide 
the efforts of musical pedagogy in the right direction. 

The prevalent conditions in the realms of musical education are 
such that the pupils are taught to analyze music by the eyesight, 
not by the cultivated ability of hearing. They see beauties; they 
see mistakes, but do not hear them. 

iii 


ar a INTRODUCTION. 


What musical education really needs is a new or revised con- 
dition which places the essential above the unessential, the impor- 
tant above the unimportant, the soul above the body. 

Musicians have adopted various standpoints as to the question 
of ear training. Many of them are of the opinion that a quick 
and intelligent ear is solely a gift of nature, called “talent.” Others 
believe that cultivation of the ear is possible to some extent, but 
that such training is only to be worked out by the pupil himself, 
and is not a subject for instruction. Others (the author belongs 
to this class) believe that systematic musical instruction can, and 
should, do much toward the cultivation of the faculty of intelligent 
discrimination of musical sounds; that even the gift of nature — 
talent — needs systematic training or it is in danger of withering, 
or of growing disproportionately, and that systematic influence 
may develop what at first are apparently insignificant germs 
of ear ability to grades of acquired ability which have the full. 
appearance of genuine talent. . 

The various methods of ear training, as they are given life by 
those muscians, teachers, and institutions who have become con- 
vinced that something should be done in this direction, are mostly 
based on the “ Solfeggio System.” According to them the ear is 
trained and tested by tones produced by the voice of the student, 
a proceeding which presupposes a reliable voice and a goodly 
amount of naiaral talent: and jude tert, dintd swhtich, at its best, leads 
to results W lich nidy* FS gatisfactors v “to: the singer, but which are 
entirely insufficient t the planotary ié and organ player, who needs 
training on a broadeér'basis. In our judgment, Solfeggio instruc- 
tion would: prddace ‘hotter “Lestlts id ‘prededéd ‘by a course like the 
one prescribed ‘on ‘tlié’ folldwing: pages. ° a 

During the last two or three decades other systems of ear train- 
ing have been put into practice, and the problem has been forced 
by these into the fields of harmony instruction. As a rule, these 
systems proceed too rapidly, neglect the real foundation, and 
work too much on the presupposition that the pupil understands 
the full meaning of staff notation, when such may form a very 
hazy and uncertain background in the pupil’s mind. 
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The distinguishing features of the following exercises may be 
enumerated as follows: (1) They are wholly definite in their 
_ object and in the manner in which they should be solved. (2) 
They avoid in their solution the thoughtless use of staff notation, 
and suggest a manner of solution which necessarily corresponds 
with the act of thinking itself. (8) They are given in progressive 
order, one emerging from the other. (4) They allow sufficient 
freedom to the experienced teacher, who may use them with 
suitable modification. (5) They make the pianoforte, with its 
ready-made tones, the center of operation. (6) They may be 
used as a guiding handbook by the pupil himself, and when used 
in this manner the pupil should be urged to practice “ ear train- 
ing” at home, so that another musical member of the family may 
do the work assigned to the teacher, or two pupils may help each 
other, and thus work together. 

The exercises should be woven into the regular lessons at first, 
and at alater stage it may be advisable that the first ten or fifteen 
minutes of every pianoforte lesson, or a special weekly lesson, be 
set apart for the work in ear training. 

Review work and tests should be frequently indulged in, which 
shall show to both teacher and pupil that he can discriminate 
musical sounds, and has accomplished that which is expected of 
him. 

Do it well and be in full earnest, and you will benefit yourself, 
your pupils, and the art of music in general. 
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ONE HUNDRED 


EAR TRAINING EXERCISES 
IN PROGRESSIVE ORDER. 


nh 
THE CLICK OF THE METRONOME. 


Have the metronome click a given number of units for one 
measure (four, three, two, six), and have the single pupil, or the 
class, mark the clicks with a stroke of the finger or pencil, in 
every second, fourth, ‘sixth measure. Begin with a medium 
tempo, but practice also the grasping of slow and fast tempo. 
In regular training the working of the class in unison may be 
necegsary in order to torce the weaker members, but when the 
class is once under control the exercise will be more effective if 
the clicking is done by single pupils, the others noting the correct- 
ness of their efforts. Expect more difficulty in grasping and 
holding slow than fast tempo. 


Il. 


¥ 


SILENT MEASUREMENT OF RELATIVE TIME. 


Let the metronome indicate a number of units, hold it for 
regular or irregular intermissions and let the student measure the 
intermissions, that is, tell the teacher or the class the duration of 
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bo 


the intermission on the basis of the preceding clicks. The prob- 
lem may be solved orally and also in pencil marks, the latter as 
follows: Place a mark in the upper line for every metronome 
click, in the lower line for every supposed click. 


Have the student read afterward the indicated units and those 
of the intermissions. 


th 
PITCH RELATION OF TONES. 


Play a chain of single tones and let the pupil decide whether 
each succeeding tone is a repetition of its predecessor, or whether 
it is higher or lower. The answer should be first given orally 
(same, higher, or lower), afterward by pencil marks. 





The tones should at first be of equal duration (one, two, three, 
four, six units, indicated by the metronome), so that the pupil will 
know exactly when to expect the next tone; later on, in review 
exercises, irregular rhythms — 


“PrP P Pero Pree © =e 


may be in place. 





IN PROGRESSIVE ORDER. 3 
ha 
TO HOLD SAMENESS OF PITCH IN THE TONE MEMORY. 


Strike a key, in the beginning twice or three times, later only 
once, and impress it on the pupil that he is expected to recognize 
this tone whenever it occurs in a chain of tones. Play, for in- 
b & The pupil would follow this chain first with the spoken 
words: ¢, higher, ¢, hi, ¢, lower, lo, ¢, hi, hi, hi, ¢, lo, hi, lo, hi, ¢, 
afterward with the following pencil marks : — 





The pencil marks presuppose that the pupil not only recognizes 
the general relation of each tone to its predecessor, but also to 
the given center tone, hence it is advisable to give such dictation 
at first in very slow tempo, with the metronome, the tones appear- 
ing at every second or third click. Give the pupil time to finish 
the whole process of thinking. 


V. 
GENERAL’ RELATION OF TONES TO A COMMON CENTER. 


Place a student before an instrument and let him establish a 
tonecenter by striking a key; then give him tones on another 
pianoforte and let him decide whether the latter are the same or | 
if they are higher or lower. After having been struck once 
the centertone should only be repeated by the student when a 
false answer indicates that the centertone has become indistinct 
in the tone memory. Practice such mental holding of tones with 
the center not only in the middle register, but in all parts of the 
pianoforte, and continue the practice until the pupil can hold a 
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tonecenter indefi nitely. Reduce this exercise to one-instrument 
conditions where two instruments are not available. 


VI. 


RHYTHMICAL MEASUREMENT OF TONE AND REST UNDER 
SIMPLEST CONDITIONS. 


Place the student or the class so that they can see your 
hand and finger motions. Play single chains of tones and rests, 
first strictly in alternation, afterward in irregular mixture; fol- 
low the clicks of the metronome, the latter to indicate all kinds 
of tempi, but the beginnings and endings of tones and rests to fall 
on the click. The pupil should indicate what he hears and sees 
by definite pencil marks, in various manners: First, he has a pencil 
line ready, subdivided into sections as in Chapter I of “ Funda- 
mental Training.” While you play he adds the curves for tones 
and rests. The latter may be indicated either by omission of 
curves or by curves under the line. | 


RRB HHH BH 


BREACH HERHERFEHHERRH 


Second, if the pupil has a clear understanding of the rhythmical 
signs of the staff notation, let him follow with the latter. Tell 
_ him before you begin which center unit you want him to use. 
The above dictations may appear thus : — 


aN 


fresh errrr eccer re ete 
gourmet oes ~ ff #( 


IN PROGRESSIVE ORDER. D 
Hd 


JUDGMENT AS TO CONFORMITY OF RHYTHMICAL PROPOR- 
TIONS OF TONES AND RESTS WITH WRITTEN OR 
PRINTED SIGNS. 


Reverse Exercise No. VI and let the pupil fix his eye and 
mind either on what he has written or on the printed exercises of 
Part I, “ Fundamental Training.” Play tone chains or repeat the 
same tone according to the rhythmical pulsation which is before 
the eyes of the pupil. He is to decide, by ear, whether you 
follow the signs strictly, and should learn to notice the slightest 
deviation or discrepancy in this direction. 

orrections and remonstrances by the pupil may be made 
immediately at first, later when the exercise is finished. 


VIII. 


RECOGNITION OF REGULAR ACCENTUATION AND FORMATION 
OF THE MEASURE UNDER EASIEST CONDITIONS. 


Have the pupils write a chain of equal notes, later on inter- 
spersed by rests ; for instance :-— 


pw ) 


= ) 


as ee ie = las 


ay my ay ayo 

we “MOY OO ayo 
we Vy VY 

oo ey 6 eh ce 
~e wel 


wy Wy ey wey ~~ 
~maemeaenme mre 
uy Veixnryre CO 
TR Ty Cy 
eae! oe Ee 
ees ee CO ONe 
we Ry myo 
oo is ce Ce 
Re Nh Ne 


Nay 
wy 
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Play chains of tones and give distinctly the accents of regular 
measures while the pupil places these accents and the bars 
into the rows. 

In subsequent exercises notes denoting unequal denominations 
of value are to be given, and loud counting, the count “ one ” 
on the strong accent, to take the place of the writing. 


IX. 
THE GROUP CHARACTER (OCTAVE, REGISTER) OF THE TONE. 


Give the student, by sound, the outside tones of every group or 
octave, impress on him the possibilities of his voice, as to 
singing and speaking (children have all of the one-line group and 
parts of the two-line and small groups), then practice the recog- 
nition of the group character of one and the same tone in all 
octaves. or instance, the teacher says: “I shall give you 
f; listen and tell me to which group the f belongs.” If the pupil 
fails to recognize correctly do not correct the mistake outright, 
but develop the matter anew from the one-line group. 

Practice this with all the twelve tones, but at first with a 
more than two in one session. 


X. 


HOLDING THE GROUP CHARACTER OF TWO TONES AND REC- 
OGNIZING THE GENERAL RELATION OF NEW TONES 
TO THIS MENTAL DOUBLE CENTER. 


Strike two tones simultaneously, for instance ¢ and g. Impress 
the sounds definitely on the ear of the student, then play succes- 
sively other tones, and let the pupils decide whether the tone 
is either one of he two, the higher or lower centertone, or 
whether the tone lies between the two centertones, or above 
or below both. Repeat the centertones only when a faulty. 
answer proves that they have vanished from the memory. 





IN PROGRESSIVE ORDER. 


=~ 


XI. 


THE SINGLE TONES IN SIMULTANEOUS CLUSTERS OF 
TONES (CHORDS). 


Strike clusters of two, three, and four tones simultaneously, and 
let the student decide on the, number of tones produced. The 
answers should be given orally, as follows: “I hear two tones ” ; 
“T hear four tones,” etc. In testing individual proficiency of the 
members of a class the answer can be given in writing, “1st 2,” 
“2d 4,” “3d 3,” etc. Strike not only tones which are near to each 
other, but also such in far distances. 


XII. 


THE CONSONANT AND DISSONANT EFFECT OF TWO 
SIMULTANEOUS TONES. 


Direct the attention of the pupil to the effect which two simul- 
taneous tones produce on the ear. Avoid the help of the eye en- 
tirely at first; that is, avoid having the pupil measure the distances 
by chromatic steps, let him grasp consonance and dissonance di- 
rectly by ear. Establish by effect, not measuring, the distances 
of 1, 2, 6, 10, 11, 13, and 14 chromatic steps as dissonances, 
the rest as consonances, then play pairs of tones and let the 
pupil decide whether the effect is consonant or dissonant. 

The answers are to be given verbally, or, in testing, by writing 
“Ist co..” “2d co.,” “3d di.,” ete. 


XIII. 


* 


MEASURING TEMPO OR SPEED. 


Direct the attention of the students to ie numbers on the face 
of the metronome and show them how each number indicates a 
definite speed in the succession of the clicks. Turn the face of 
the metronome, so that the students cannot see it, and let them 
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make an estimate of where the weight is fixed by listening to the 
clicks. Afterward play simple music and let the student make an 
estimate as to the metronome tempo. 


XIV. 


GRASPING OF RHYTHMICAL DETAILS OF A MEASURE OR A GROUP 
AS ONE WHOLE. 


Play chains of repeated tones accompanied by the metronome, 
with the beginnings and endings of tones falling on clicks only, 
and let the pupil grasp the rhythmical details in groups of one, two, 
or more measures. The answer can be given by direct imitation, 
that is, the pupil playing the same rhythm exactly as he heard 
it, also with the metronome, or later by writing ; for instance : — 


Met. Sue 3 
4 


pr ipepeele iter] CrOrerl pe 


aaNs 


NUMBER OF SIGNATURE UNITS IN SIMPLE MELODIES WHERE 
THE SMALLEST UNIT IS ALSO SIGNATURE UNIT, 
AS IN THE CHROMATIC STEP MELODIES OF 
THE ‘‘ FUNDAMENTAL READER.”’ 


Play unaccompanied melodies of simple rhythmical structure. 
Let the pupil on first hearing grasp the tempo of the smallest 
unit. Play well accentuated, so that on a second hearing the 
student can give you the number of units belonging to a measure ; 
on a third hearing let him tell you how the sub-accents sub- 
divide the measure, that is, whether, for instance, the six smallest 
units form a sextolet, or whether they form a two-unit or a three-_ 
unit measure. 





IN PROGRESSIVE ORDER. g 
ev 


THE OCTAVE RELATIONSHIP OF TONES. 


_ 


Play tone No. 1, and repeat the same as tones Nos. 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 
etc. ‘Tones Nos. 2, 4, 6, 8,10, 12, etc. are different in pitch. Let 
the pupil answer the question by Yes or No, whether these latter 
tones are in octave-relationship to No. 1 or not; for instance: — 


f e S ocnamnste tee 7 He 


Prose 5G. 6° e€ a 8° e 2 
no no yes no yes no yes 


In further exercises let the regular repetition of No. 1 fall on 
4,7, 10, 15, ete., also on 5, 9, 13, 17, ete. Choose high and low 
tones as centers, and regulate the speed of successive tones by 
metronome, in order to accustom the student to measure tone 
distances in a given time. 


XVII. 


PLACING OF GIVEN TONES INTO THE GROUP TO WHICH 
THEY BELONG. 


Strike tones, state their letter names, and let the pupils add the 
group character, (7) verbally, (6) in writing, (¢) in using staff 
notation, —if the pupils understand the use of the latter; for 
instance: Zeacher: This is a d sharp. Pupil: 

It is two-line d sharp; or writes #d, or writes 


Teacher: This is g flat. Pupil: It is small g flat, or g, 


or a 
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XVIII. 
POSITIVE PITCH IN ITS FIRST STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT. 


Have the pupil establish in his mind ove definite tone to be 
vocally produced in the beginning of every session of ear training, 
— the a of the one-line group appears to be very well adapted for 
children’s and ladies’ classes, small a for male voices. After the 
tone is once sung, allow the other members of a class to express 
judgments as to correctness of the tone; finally produce the cor- 
rect tone on the instrument. 


XIX. 


FOLLOWING IN A GENERAL WAY THE MOTIONS OF THE SINGLE 
VOICES IN SIMPLE TWO-VOICED MUSIC, LIKE THOSE IN 
CHAPTER XVI OF THE ‘‘ FUNDAMENTAL TRAINING.”’ 


Play, in slow tempo, pianoforte music, or songs distinctly writ-. 


ten for two voices. Urge the pupil to follow, on first hearing, the 
lower voice, on second hearing, the upper voice, and let him state 
immediately on hearing whether the voice under special observa- 
tion remains the same, or whether it moves up or down; for 
instance: Up, same, down, up, same, ete. 


XX, 


HOLDING OF FUNDAMENTAL TONES IN THE TONE-MEMORY 
THROUGHOUT SHORT PIECES. 


Strike the keynote or the dominant, later other scale tones, of 
a short piece, such as may be found in the “ Fundamental Reader,” 
or in the second part of the “Staff Reader,” twice or three times 
before you play the piece; tell the pupil the name of the tone you 


- 
— ee 
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want him to hold in the tone-memory, then let him follow each 
voice separately, denoting the recurrence of the given tone by 
naming it as soon as he hears it in the voice under observation. 


XXI. 


DISTINGUISHING THE SEMI-TONE AND WHOLE TONE 
RELATIONSHIPS. 


Impress the different effects of successive tones following each 
other in distances of one and two chromatic steps clearly on the 
ear of the student. Play chains of tones, stepping forward 
only in distances of one and two chromatic steps, and let the 
pupil decide whether you proceeded by one or two chromatic 
steps, up and down. He would, for instance, answer immediately 
on the production of the new tone: Up 2, up 2, up 1, down 1, 
-down 2, up 2, up 2, etc. While in the beginning unmelodious 
progressions may urge the student to attention, in later exercises 
melodious and grammatically correct successions will be better. 

Practice of the major and minor scales will prepare the student 
for consequent future exercises, 


XXII. 


DISTINGUISHING THE WHOLE AND HALF TONES FROM 
LARGER DISTANCES IN GENERAL. 


Play orderly constructed melodies and let the pupil indicate 
verbally, as in the previous exercises, the occurrence of whole and 
half tones only. His silence, on your playing a new tone, will in- 
dicate that he judges the interval larger than two chromatic 
steps. 
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XXIII. 


TWO AND ONE CHROMATIC-STEP MEASUREMENTS IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE STRUCTURE OF THE KEY- 
BOARD OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


Play tone chains containing only one and two chromatic steps ; 
tell the pupil which key you intend to begin with and let him 
give you by a descriptive name (not the letter) the key which you 
strike next. You begin, for instance, with d followed by @, #f, g, 
te, a, g, f, fd, e. The pupil would answer as follows: 3d white 
key, 3d black key, 5th white key, 4th black key, 6th white key, 
5th white key, 4th white key, 2d black key, 3d white key. In 
class exercises the answer could be given in writing, abbreviated : 
3w., 4b., Ow., Ow., 4w., ete. 


XXIV. 


GRASPING OF RHYTHMICAL DETAILS OF EASY PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC WITH TWO AND MORE VOICES. 


Play plainly constructed pianoforte pieces (signature unit and 
smallest unit coinciding), with melody and accompaniment, and 


let the pupil write on first hearing the rhythmical details of the 


accompaniment, on second hearing the rhythmical details of the 
melody; for instance : — 


ma JJJ|d J[ ddd fd} 4 J]2 apa 
‘ 


ve rreleerieerie lereinee ie 


This exercise should be done with and without the support of 
the metronome. 


OL 
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ok We 
THE SUBDIVISION OF TIME UNITS. 


Let the metronome beat at sixty, later in faster tempi. Play 
a scale (major or minor) and place two, three, and four tones into 
the units, while the pupil concentrates his observation on the sub- 
divisions. The result of such observation to be written on paper 
as follows : — 


Peewee to 6 ¢ § 9:10 Ut 12 13 14.15 16 


bine etc. 
Subdivisions 2124141 SISILI4l Sl 2rslli2t3laie 


If the young student cannot grasp or write fast enough, wait at 
the close of every one or two measures. 


XXVI. 


THE RHYTHMICAL DETAILS OF MELODIES WITH SUBDIVIDED 
TIME UNITS. 


Play melodious pianoforte pieces like those in Part II of 
“Staff Reader,” in which the accompaniment clearly emphasizes 
the units of. the time signature (without the support of the metro- 
nome), and let the pupil express the rhythmical details of the 
melody in notes, for instance : — 


marr coer rir Recer| oir cercer 


etc. 





XXVIT. 


THE COMBINATION OF THE OCTAVE AND THE HALF 
AND WHOLE TONE. 


Play chains of tones in distances of one and two chromatic 
steps, perfect octaves, and also one and two chromatic steps 
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beyond the octaves; that is, direct distances of thirteen and four- 
teen chromatic steps. Assure the pupil that there will be no other 
progressions but the five in question, and let him say or mark 
the distance from tone to tone. Use twelve for the octave. 


1 2 13 i 12 2 1 
oO  —_ e ter. 


XXVIII. 
THE PERFECT FIFTH. 


Impress the strongly consonant effect of the perfect fifth on the 
mind of the student, strike the two tones simultaneously, illustrate 
in contrast the effect of the other intervals when produced simul- 
taneously, and let the student recognize the perfect fifth among 
other combinations. 


XXIX. 
DECIDING APPROXIMATE PITCH BY VOICE POSSIBILITIES. 


Explain the possibilities as to pitch of tones produced by 
the human voices, — soprano, alto, tenor, bass. Strike tones with- 
out giving their names and let the student decide their character- 
istic when produced by the four voices; for instance, the tone f 
is low for the soprano, medium for the alto, high for the tenor, 
too high for the bass. The tone e is medium for the bass, 
low for the tenor, too low for the alto, impossibly low for the 
soprano. 


XXX, 
REDUCTION OF HIGH AND LOW TONES TO SINGABLE TONES. 


Strike high and low tones, at first not too far from the voice of 
the student, ask him whether it is too high or too low, and let 
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him sing the octave relatives which he can produce. Show on 
the pianoforte the correctness or incorrectness of the pupil’s calcu- 
lation. 


XXXT. 
FOLLOWING THE INNER VOICES IN CHORALES AND HYMNS. 


Play a choral, harmonized for three or four voices, and concen- 
trate the pupil’s attention on the progression of the middle voice 
in three-part harmony, on alto and tenor in four-part harmony. 
Let him describe what he hears in the voice of observation, 
as follows, the answer to be given as soon as the chord is produced: 
Up, down, down, up, same, up, etc. The answer may also be given in 
writing, the numbers indicating the chords to be written previous 
to the playing, and the abbreviations h for higher, 1 for lower, s for 
same, to be affixed as soon as the chord is produced. 


8345678123456 
Teas bec pier A nee alto 
] belo hes tenor 


Kou LD 
FOLLOWING THE MOVEMENT OF TWO VOICES SIMULTANEOUSLY. 
Play songs for two voices, also three and four-voice pieces 
in which all voices move simultaneously from tone to tone and let 


the pupil describe the relative movement of the two voices in 
two-voice pieces and of the outer voices in three and four-part 
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harmony by the following descriptive words: Parallel, divergent, 
convergent, oblique-divergent, cblique-convergent. 


oblique- oblique- 
parallel. divergent. convergent, divergent. convergent. 





Use the abbreviations p. for parallel, d. for divergent, c. for con- 
vergent, od. for oblique-divergent, oc. for oblique-convergent, 
numbers for the chords: Ip., 2c., 3d., 4p., 5c., 6od., 7od., 8p., 9oc., lo. 


XX XITT. 


THE SUCCESSIVE WHOLE AND HALF TONES OF THE MAJOR AND 
MINOR SCALES. 


With the construction of the major and minor scales clearly 
impressed on the student, that is, the placing of whole and half 
tones fully understood, let the pupil dictate scales and scale 
passages to you by chromatic steps, the teacher to do the play- 
ing, the pupil dictating only, without seeing the keyboard of the 
teacher. If there are two pianos in the room, the pupil may di- 
rect his eyes, not his fingers, to his own keyboard, thus involun- 
tarily planting the true conditions of the keyboard in his mind. 
An occasional intentional mistake in the playing of the teacher 
will keep the pupil on the alert. Manage this exercise, for in- 
‘stance, as follows: Teacher: Dictate to me the EK major scale up 
and down and listen whether I produce the tones which you 
want. Continue your dictation if you consider my tone as 
correct; raise objection if you disagree. Pupil dictates: Third 
white key, up two chromatic steps to II, up two chromatic 
steps to III, up one chromatic step to IV, etc. Teacher: Diec- 
tate to me the E major from III to III down and up, under con- 
ditions as before. Listen whether the first tone is the one you: 
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want. Pupil dictates: Fourth black key III, down two chro- 
matic steps to II, etc. While the minor scales should first be 
practiced in pure formation, the harmonic and melodic models 
may be used as soon as they are understood by the pupil. 


XXXIV. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE KEYBOARD IN RELATION TO THE 
DIATONIC SCALE. 


Place the pupil so that he cannot see the keyboard of the 
teacher; there is no objection to his looking on another one, 
especially in the beginning. Let the pupil dictate major and 
minor scales by the descriptive names of the keys; for instance: 
Teacher : Dictate the c-sharp minor scale I to VIII up and down; 
listen whether I play the tone you want. Locate the first tone as 
to its group character. Pupil: First black I, second black II, 
third white III, third black IV, ete. Teacher: Dictate the same 
scale from V to V down and up. Pupil: Fourth black V, third 
black IV, third white III, ete. 

An occasional intentional mistake of the teacher will hold the 
student’s attention. Play the scales in the high, middle, and low 


registers. 


XXXV. 
THE GRASPING OF THE DOTTED RHYTHMS. 


After the pupil thoroughly understands the meanings, differ- 
ences, and use of the following problems in tone and sign, — 


eee fe Cit te 
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play scales with a mixture of these rhythms; let the pupil con- 
centrate the attention on the rhythm and have him express what 
he heard by the proper signs; for instance : — 





as grasped by the pupil : — 


Jade] S22) | a eee 


—_ 
Dictate by measure or group small enough to be grasped by the 
pupils. 





XXXVI. 
COINCIDENCE OF SIGN AND TONE AS TO RHYTHM. 


Place definite rhythmical problems before the eye of the pupil, 
such as the problems of “ Fundamental Training,” Part I, Chapters 
2 to 7. Play scales at first slowly, according to one of these 
rhythms, and let the pupil at. suitable stopping places or at the 
end of the exercise criticise the rhythmical correctness of what 
he heard. In the beginning the pupil may mark time units by 
counts or beats of the pencil, but in further development prohibit 
all audible keeping of time by mouth, fingers, or feet. Occasional 
deviation from the printed signs should occur, in order to hold the 
pupil’s attention and to strengthen rhythmical judgment. 


XXXVIT. 


FOLLOWING THE MEASURE-PULSATION OF RHYTHMICAL 
PASSAGES. 


Announce to the pupil that you intend to play the scales in 
measures of two or three or four or six or eight or nine or twelve 
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units. Let him count the numbers of measures and report after- 
ward which measures were incorrect, that is, lengthened or short- 
ened. 


XXX VITT. 
THE RHYTHMICAL CHARACTER OF MUSIC. 


Explain the rhythmical character of the galop, the polka, the 
waltz, the march, the barcarolle. Play sections of such music for 
the pupil and let him decide on the character of what he heard. 


XXXIX. 
SUDDEN AND GRADUAL CHANGES OF TEMPO. 


Divide short and simple pieces into phrases and periods. Play 
these pieces and let the pupil watch the regularity or irregularity 
of your tempo. With due understanding of musical terms the 
pupil will, for instance, report after you have finished playing the 
little piece four phrases: The whole piece was played in steadily 
increasing tempo, in a hurrying fashion ; or, You used a suddenly 
slower tempo for the second phrase ; tempo primo again in the third 
phrase, and tempo riturdando in the fourth phrase. 


XL. 
APPROXIMATE ESTIMATE AS TO THE PITCH OF A TONE. 


Establish the outer tones of each group in the mind of the 
pupil. Strike keys in the various parts of the keyboard and let 
the student decide where he by listening would place the tone, 
that is, into which group and in what part of the group. The 
teacher would, for instance, strike small d; the pupil should an- 
swer: This tone belongs to the lower part of the small group. 
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Two-line b flat: the tone is near the upper limit of the two-line 
group. Large f sharp: the tone is in the middle part of the 
large group. | 
It the answers are given in writing let the pupil give these 
three answers in abbreviation as follows: gr. 1; grh.; gr. m. 
If a faulty answer is given show the pupil a tone which answers 
his description, and impress the difference upon his ear. It will 
happen that naturally gifted students will already at this stage of 
ear training give positive answers and name the tone directly. 
There is no reason why such direct answers should not be accepted 


or corrected. 


XLI. 


THE RELATIVE MEANING OF THE EXPRESSIONS ‘“ HIGH’’ 
AND “LOW.” 


Explain and illustrate at the pianoforte the pitch possibilities of 
the violin (strings g, d, a,e), the viola (strings ¢, g, d, a), the vio- 
loncello (strings C, G, d, a). Strike single tones on the various 
parts of the pianoforte and let the pupil describe what the tone in 
question represents on the various instruments. Two-line ¢ 
would call for the following answer: It is a medium tone on a 
violin, a high tone on the viola, and a very high tone on the vio- 


loneello. 


XLII. 
THE PERFECT FOURTH BETWEEN CONSECUTIVE TONES. 


Recognition of the perfect fourth should be developed out of 
the familiarity with the perfect fifth, the fourth to stand as the 
supplement of the fifth in the stretch of one tone to its octave. 
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Play chains of tones containing the intervals practiced thus far 
and let the pupil distinguish the following intervals: The minor 
second (practiced as one chromatic step), the major second (prac- 
ticed as two chromatic steps), the perfect fourth, the perfect fifth, 

_the perfect octave, the minor ninth, the major ninth. The pupil 
may express his mental calculation verbally or by writing. In 
the latter solution place up-going intervals above the line, down- 
going intervals below the line, and let the student repeat the tones 
from his own writing. ' 


St was eae ey 0S 04 +9 





ete. 











x 


—2 °4 o4 “ai —2 °8 


— stands for minor; + for major; ° for perfect (see ** Fundamental 
Training,” page 22.) 


XLIII. 


THE CONSONANT EFFECT OF THE PERFECT FOURTH AMONG 
THE CONSONANT AND DISSONANT INTERVALS 
THUS FAR DEALT WITH. 


Impress on the student’s ear the strongly consonant effect of 
the perfect fourth when both tones are struck simultaneously, and 
train him to distinguish this consonance from those of the perfect 
fifth and perfect octave. Show, also, the dissonant contrast. of 
major and minor seconds and ninths in comparison with the men- 
tioned perfect intervals. Strike pairs of tones simultaneously and 
let the pupil recognize the interval by verbal solution, also by 
writing. IXeeping to the same upper or lower tone for a number 
of consecutive problems will prevent unmusical restlessness; for 


instance : — 





The answer of the student should appear thus: 
8, °4, °5, —2, +2, °4, ete. 
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LS 
bo 


XLIV. 


DIRECT CLASSIFICATION OF ONE TONE AS TO ITS MEANING 
AS A MEMBER OF A DIATONIC SCALE. 


Play a major or minor scale and let the pupil name each tone 
while you play, by its scale-degree number, I, IT, III, IV, V, VI, 
VII, VIII. After the tones have been placed in the tone-memory, 
play them in skips and out of the regular order. The pupil may 
follow you by verbal solutions: Up to II, up to II, up to V, 
down to II, etc. And also by writing — 


~ 


Dah ee EL GL) SON oo Cae oa bee LDL 





Vil. (Vis eye a ae 


Likes Vieo Vin 
Il I Il Ill, ete. 





Extend this exercise over two or more octaves and use the low, 
middle, and high tones equally. 


XLV. 


MEASURING SCALE INTERVALS BY CHROMATIC STEPS; THAT 
IS, BY CALCULATIONS WITH THE CONDITIONS 
OF THE KEYBOARD. 


Tell the pupil that you intend to play a certain major or minor 
scale for him, for instance the E-major scale, and let him follow you. 
as follows : — 





1, Third white, up two chromatic steps to third black, ete.; 2, 
down one chromatic step to second black, down two chromatie steps 
to first black ; 5, up seven chromatic steps to V, up four chromatic 
steps to VII, ete. 


bo 
(ou) 


IN PROGRESSIVE ORDER. 
XLVI. 
GRASPING GROUPS OF CONSECUTIVE SCALE DEGREES. 


Establish a certain major or minor scale in the ear of the pupil, 
play interval successions within the limit of this scale and let the 
pupil form his verbal or written reports at the close of measures 
only. Begin with two unit measures and proceed to three, 
four, six, units in due time. Written answers would appear as fol- 
lows: Two units I 





BP Suieayeas chromatic steps. 


XLVII. 


DISTINCTION OF MAJOR AND MINOR SCALES IN MODERATELY 
FAST AND FAST TEMPO. 


Play major and minor scales up and down, also down and 
up; for instance as follows : — 
Met. ig = 60 to 90. 





Let the pupil decide whether you played a major or a minor 


scale. Ifa wrong answer is given, repeat in slow tempo and let 
the pupil measure the chromatic steps. 


XLVIILI. 


PLACING OF THE KEYNOTE IN SCALE PASSAGES BEGINNING 
WITH OTHER DEGREES THAN 1. 


Play slowly at first, major and minor scales. Tell the pupil 
beforehand whether you wish him to follow the major or the 
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minor model, and let him decide which of the eight tones is 
the keynote. For instance: Follow the pure minor model while 
I play e, f, g, a, b,c, d,e. Answer: The fourth tone is the key- 
note. 


X LIX. 
THE MAJOR SEVENTH BETWEEN CONSECUTIVE TONES. 


Direct recognition of the major seventh should be developed 
from the peculiarity that it is the tone within one chromatic step 
of the perfect octave, the tone naturally leading to the octave 
above. If the octave covers a stretch of twelve chromatic steps 
the major seventh covers eleven chromatic steps. 





See 


Play chains of tones containing interval progressions thus far 
dealt with, the major seventh included: The major and minor 
seconds, the perfect fourths, fifths, and octaves, the minor and 
major ninths, the major seventh. Have problem solved as in No. 
XLI. 


L. 


THE DISSONANT EFFECT OF THE MAJOR SEVENTH IN COM- 
PARISON WITH THE CONSONANT AND DISSONANT 
EFFECTS SO FAR DEALT WITH. 


Impress on the student the sharply dissonant eftect of the ma- 
jor seventh when both tones are produced simultaneously, and 
train him to recognize this peculiar dissonance among other con- 
sonances and dissonances. Dictate problems as in No. XLIII, 
and have them solved verbally and in writing as explained there. 


LO 
Or 


IN PROGRESSIVE ORDER. 
LI. 


TO DISTINGUISH DETAILS OF RHYTHM AND CHARACTER OF 
SCALES SIMULTANEOUSLY. 


Use “ Rhythmical Seales,” by Carl Faelten. Play a model with 
the metronome clicking signature units. The pupil has to distin- 
guish the tonal character of the scale, whether major or minor, in 
the latter case whether pure, harmonic, or melodic. He has also to 
grasp and express in writing on blackboard or paper the rhythmi- 
cal details of the model He would write, for instance, g, mi., har. 


appr |ererr| rer|ererc 


Do not place any restriction on the choice of the signature unit, 
but let the student choose any denomination which he thinks is 
convenient, that is, do not object to his writing in 3/2 or 3/8 or 
3/16 time, even if the book uses 3/4. If the pupil should write 
the rhythm wrongly, let him play according to his own writing, 


etc. 








then play yours again and help him to recognize the difference. 
The same mode of correction should now and hereafter be used 
in other tonal and rhythmical exercises. 


LIT. 


DOUBLE PROBLEMS OF RHYTHM COMBINED WITH CHARACTER 
OF SCALES. 


Play major and minor scales in contrary motion. Let the stu- 
dent recognize the tonal character of the scale, also the general 
pulsations of the measures (time signature) and subdivisions of 
the units in each hand. 
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The scale played according to No. 1 would be recorded by the 
pupil : — 


So Sipp PP PPE 
ee 


No. 2, D major 2 Jane fade 
Use only the harmonic formation of the minor scale for this 
exercise. 


LIL. 


RHYTHMICAL PULSATION, RHYTHMICAL SUBDIVISION AND 
MAJOR AND MINOR CHARACTER IN PROBLEMS 
OF A PROMISCUOUS NATURE. 


Play, with and without the assistance of the metronome, short 
exercises, such as in the Technical Exercises by Carl Faelten, 
known as “Course Book I, or Preparatory Exercises,” and let the 
pupil grasp and specify the key (whether major or minor) and 
the rhythmical treatment of each hand, expressed as in the pre- 
vious exercise. 


LIV. 


TONALITY-RELATION OR KEY-RELATION IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE CHARACTER OF THE SCALE. 


Place the following charts of key-relation before the eyes of 
the students and explain their meaning thoroughly. 


TEs; VI minor. | III mi. ITV ma. I major. V ma. 





IV ma. I major. V ma, IV mi. I minor. V mi. 











IV mi. | I minor, V mi. ViIma. | II major. | VII ma. 
ede RR Set aE. a es eo 
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Explanation in short: The next relative tonalities of a major 
key are the major keys suggested by I, IV, V, and the minor 
keys suggested by I, I], 11], 1V, V, and VI. The next relative 
tonalities of a minor key are the minor keys suggested by IV 
and V and the major keys suggested by I, II, IV, V, pure 
VI and pure Vil. Tell the pupils that you will play a certain 
scale and that they should hold its tonal character and its key- 
note well in their mind and state the character of each succeed- 
ing scale and its relation to the announced center. Play, for 
instance, the following successive scales: 1, B-flat major as 
center; 2, F major; 5, B-flat major; 4, D minor; 5, F major; 
6, B-flat major; 7, B-flat minor; 8, F minor; 9, F major; 10, 
B-flat major; 11, E-flat major; 12,.E-flat minor; 13, B-flat 
minor; 14, F major; 15, B-flat major. The pupil will concen- 
trate his mind on the first tone of each scale, whether a degree of 
the b-flat major scale or not, on the character of the new scale 
itself whether major or minor, and on the chart whether this 
admits the scale as a relative or not. The verbal or written solu- 
tion of the above problem would appear as follows: 1, center, B-flat 
major; 2, V major relative, I’ major; 3, center, B-flat major; 4, 
III minor relative, D minor; 5, V major relative, F major; 
6, center, B-flat major; 7, I minor relative, B-flat minor; 8, V 
minor relative, F minor; 9, V major relative, F major; 10, center, 
B-flat major; 11, 1V major relative, E-flat major; 12, [V minor 
relative, E-flat minor; 13, I minor relative, B-flat minor ; 14, V 
major, F major; 15, center, B-flat major. 


LV. 


THE MAJOR AND MINOR THIRDS BETWEEN CONSECUTIVE 
TONES. 


Recognition and distinction of thé major and minor thirds 
should be developed out of the familiarity with major and 
minor scales, and the fluent control of the double and _ single 
chromatic steps; that is; the third may be grasped as I to III in 
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major, or I to III in minor, or as 14+-1=2, or as 14+1/2=1 1/2. 
Play chains of tones containing intervals practiced thus far, and 
include major and minor thirds (major and minor seconds, major 
and minor thirds, perfect fourths and fifths, major sevenths, minor 
and major ninths). Let the pupil follow as in No. XLII. 


Vy 


THE CHARACTERISTIC CONSONANT EFFECTS OF MAJOR AND 
MINOR THIRDS AMONG OTHER INTERVALS. 


Impress on the mind of the student the peculiarities of major 
and minor thirds, when both tones are struck simultaneously, and 
dictate by sound pairs of intervals as in Exercise No. XLITI. 


LV Ji. 


THE MAJOR AND MINOR SIXTHS BETWEEN CONSECUTIVE 
TONES. 


In testing the ability of individuals and classes, the writer of 
these exercises has had more difficulty in obtaining clear, oral dis- 
tinction and classification of the various sixths than of any other 
scale interval. There are various causes which may produce 
these difficulties, the most conspicuous being the fact that the VI 
in regular scale exercises being between the harmoniously impres- 
sive V and the melodiously conspicuous VII, probably receives 
less concentrated attention from the listener than any other de- 
gree, hence the final issue. Recognition of the major and minor 
sixth should therefore be developed by removing the above-men- 
tioned defect, that is, by making VI by artificial means a promi- 
ment degree. Play, for instance, major and minor (pure) scales: 
VI, V, TV, I, I, I, VI; VH, Vit, VO, VI, or Vij eae 
Vil, VI, V, 1V, II, I, HW, WI, 1V, V, VI. Develop, further 
that the major sixth is located a whole tone above the perfect 
fifth, the minor sixth a half tone above the perfect fifth, also that 
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the major sixth is the inversion of the minor third, the minor - 
sixth the inversion of the major third. 





Play chains of tones containing intervals practiced thus far, 
and include major and minor sixths. Let the pupil follow as in 


No. XLII. 


VIEL, 


THE CONSONANT EFFECTS OF MAJOR AND MINOR SIXTHS 
WHEN BOTH TONES ARE PRODUCED SIMULTANEOUSLY. 


Impress on the student the difference of effects of major and 
minor sixths when both tones are struck simultaneously. Let 
him hear and distinguish the sixths between two tones which are 
octaves apart. 





Lay stress on the fact that the major and minor sixths are the 
only consonant intervals between V and VIII. 
Dictate by sound, pairs of intervals, sixths included as in Ex- 


ercise No. XLIII. 


LEX. 
THE MINOR SEVENTH BETWEEN CONSECUTIVE TONES. 


Quick recognition of the minor seventh may be produced by 
measuring the whole and half tones, one tone less than the 
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octave, a half tone less than the major seventh, a minor third 
more than the perfect fifth. 





Play chains of tones containing all intervals except the interval 
of six chromatic steps. Let the pupil follow as in No. XLII. 


LX. 


THE DISSONANT EFFECT OF THE MINOR SEVENTH WHEN 
BOTH TONES ARE PRODUCED SIMULTANEOUSLY. 


Characterize the minor seventh as a distinct yet as the mildest 
and most harmonious of all dissonant intervals when both 
tones are struck simultaneously. Direct also the attention of the 
student to the outspoken tendency of the upper tone in a minor 
seventh to proceed to a downward tone, to the major or minor 
sixth, while the sharply dissonant major seventh points distinctly 
upward. Developing matters in this manner, the minor seventh 
will present no difficulty in its distinction by ear. Dictate by 
sound pairs of intervals, the minor seventh included. Let the pupil 
reproduce directly on the pianoforte, also by writing as in No. 


XLITI. 


LXI. 


THE INTERVAL OF SIX CHROMATIC STEPS AS AUGMENTED 
FOURTH AND DIMINISHED FIFTH. 


The interval of six chromatic steps being thoroughly unmelodic 
should be developed from its sharply dissonant character, as 
the tone between the perfect fifth and fourth, as the only natural 
dissonance located in the middle of the octave. Practice its dis 
tinction as in Exercise No. LX. 


IN PROGRESSIVE ORDER. ~- ol 
ocLie 


GRASPING THE INTERVAL RELATION OF SUCCESSIVE TONES 
OF REGULAR MELODY IN ALL ITS TONAL AND 
RHYTHMICAL FEATURES. 


All intervals having been in special practice at this stage, play 
the tunes of the “Fundamental Reader,” Nos. 29 to 45. Dictate 
by measure, group, motive and phrase, and let the pupil reproduce 
at the pianoforte and also by writing in chromatic steps and 
rhythm exactly as expressed in the “ Fundamental Reader.” After 
completing the whole tune, let him compare his writing with the 
printed model. _ If there are mistakes in the writing, let him play 
according to the latter and recognize his errors. The tune being 
familiar to the pupil is no objection; the exercise will then raise 
hazy knowledge into positive certainty. 


LXIII. 


TO RECOGNIZE THE SCALE-DEGREE NATURE OF A GIVEN 
TONE IN VARYING KEY-SURROUNDING. 


Strike, for instance, the tone d in the different groups of the key- 
board, and tell the pupil to hold this tone in the memory. Then 
play scales from I to VIII, in which the given tone occurs, and let 
the pupil specify the scale and the position of the tone. The tone 
d occurs, 1,in D major; 2,in D minor; 3, in C major; 4, in C 
minor; 5, in B-flat major; 6, in B minor; 7, in A major; 8, in A 
minor; 9,in G major; 10,in G minor; 11,in F major; 12, in 
pure F minor; 13, in harmonic FZ minor; 14, in melodic F 
minor; 15, in E> major ; 16, in pure E minor; 17, in harmonic 
EK minor; 18, in melodic E> minor. If given in the above 
order with d in the center of observation, the verbal and writ- 
ten answers of the pupil would appear as follows: 1, I D 
eee. LT) minor; 8,-I1°C; 4. IT C; 5, TI] Bp; 6, U1 B; 
fey A; 8, 1V D. 
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LXIV. 


HOLDING OF A TONE-CENTER AND MEASURING INTERVALS 
FROM THIS MENTAL CENTER. 


Give a definite tone and impress it well on the mind of the 
student. Then strike various tones above and below this center 
and let the pupil decide on the exact relation of each tone to the 
center-tone, which is only repeated when wrong answers prove 
that it has vanished from the memory. The answers are given 
verbally and in writing. For instance, é in the center, ¢ —6 above, 
f+7 below, e °8 below, g °8 and —3 above, ¢c 98, and —3 below. 


LXV. 


GRASPING RHYTHM AND ALSO THE SCALE-DEGREE NATURE OF 
TONES OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC IN ALL ITS DETAILS. 


Play such two-hand pieces as given in “ Fundamental Train- 
ing,’ Part ILI, and in “Fundamental Reader,” Nos. 48, 49, 
50, 51, 53, 57. Let the pupil reproduce your measures, groups, 
motives, and phrases at the pianoforte, also by writing rhythm 
and scale degrees as expressed in the models. Previous famil- 
iarity with the models is no objection to this exercise. 


J xXsvus 
DISTINCTION OF HARMONICS OR OVER-TONES. 


Show the pupils at the pianoforte how certain harmonies or 
over-tones are actual side products of others. Practice the 
recognition of the following :— 





OS 
Oo 


IN PROGRESSIVE ORDER. 


Let the pupil sing or hum these over-tones, and let him test the 
correctness of his ear in the keyboard of the pianoforte. 


LXVIL. 
CONSONANCE AND DISSONANCE OF CHORDS IN GENERAL. 


Play chorales and hymns which are harmonized for three or 
four voices, and let the pupil designate immediately after hear- 
ing the chord, verbally or in writing, whether the effect 1s conso- 
nant or dissonant. If the pupil answers by writing, let him place 
a number for the chord; for instance: 1 consonant, 2 consonant, 
3 dissonant, 4 consonant, 5 dissonant, ete. 


LXVIII. 


GRASPING OF THE SCALE-DEGREE NATURE OF THE BASS- 
TONE IN CONNECTION WITH THE CONSONANCE 
AND DISSONANCE OF THE CHORDS. 


Play chorales in four-voice harmony, impress the key-note well 
on the ear before beginning, and let the pupil answer the two 
questions: (1) Which scale degree does the bass tone represent ? 
(2) Is the chord consonant or dissonant? Verbal and written 
answers, the latter as follows : — 


III ec. Ve. Ie. 
Te. 
V d. Vild. etc. 





If possible dictate two and more chords at a time. 
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LXIX. 


GRASPING OF THE SCALE-DEGREE NATURE OF A MELODY-— 
TONE IN CONNECTION WITH THE CONSONANCE OR 
DISSONANCE OF THE ACCOMPANYING CHORDS. 


Play, as before, chorales, and let the pupil designate the scale- 
degree nature of the soprano, or melody tone, also the consonant 
or dissonant effect of the accompaniment. Select also regular 
pianoforte pieces of a similar character in melody, but the chord 
accompaniment in arpeggio form. Use the pedal in order to unite 
the tones of the accompaniment into a chord. 


LXX. 


GRASPING OF THE SCALE-DEGREE NATURE OF THE TONES 
OF THE INNER VOICES IN CONNECTION WITH THE CON- 
SONANCE OR DISSONANCE OF SIMULTANEOUS 
HARMONY. 


Play chorales as before, and let the student designate the scale- 
degree nature of each alto or tenor tone, also the consonant 
or dissonant effect of the chord. Suitable pianoforte pieces with 
the melody in the center and simple arpeggio accompaniment 
on the outside are also very practical at this stage. 


LXXTI. : 


DISTINCTION OF CONSONANCE AND DISSONANCE IN CHORDS 
AND LOCATION OF DISSONANCE. 


Play harmonized chorales as before; let the pupil distinguish 
consonance and dissonance of the chords. Give him additional 
time for the dissonant chords, in order to state which pairs of 
voices produce dissonant effects. Number the chords, for instance : 
1 consonance; 2 dissonance between bass and alto, also between 


) 


alto and soprano ; 8 consonance ; 4, ete. 
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LXXIT. 


THE MAJOR AND MINOR TRIADS. 


Establish the fact in the pupil’s mind that all consonant chords 
are triads. The latter, if consonant, are either major triads or 
minor triads, the difference between which must be clearly im- 
pressed on the pupil’s ear. They must learn to distinguish major 
and minor triads on immediate impression, whether the root of 
the triad is in the bass or in another voice. Establish a certain 
tone in the pupil’s memory, and make this tone a center of major 
and minor triad formations in three tones. 





Let the pupil decide on the location of a and on the major or 
minor character of the chord. 

1, a lowest, minor triad; 2, a lowest, major triad ; 9, a in the 
middle, minor triad, ete. 


LX XIII. 
GRASPING THE DETAILS OF A CHORD FROM THE BASS TONE. 


Play simple cadences, such as Nos. 1 to 32, of “ Keyboard Har- 
mony ” and let the pupil designate the nature of the bass directly 
as scale degrees, the tones of tenor, alto, and soprano by their 
interval relation to the bass tone. The answers are to be given 
verbally at first, in writing at the later stage, for instance : — 


Soprano (s ) (3 >) (s ) 
Alto ( 5 } (s ) (5 ; 
Tenor G) ( 5) 3 

a 


Bass HN v. 1 4 
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The ring around the numbers 8, 5, would indicate that the interval 
is compound, that is, that the (8 ) is a double octave, the (5)a 
fifth on the octave, the ( 3 } a third on the octave. 


LXXIV. 


GRASPING THE DETAILS OF A CHORD FROM THE SOPRANO 
TONE. 


Play simple cadences, such as Nos. 1 to 82 of “Keyboard Har-. 
mony,” and let the pupil designate the nature of the soprano tone 
by scale degree, the tones of alto, tenor, and bass by their interval 
relation to the soprano tone. Verbal and written solution of the 
problem, for instance : — 


Soprano I 1 | inva VUI 
Alto 4 3 | 4 3 4 
Tenor 6 5 6 «66 6 
Bass 8 G) G) @) G) 
Exercises Nos. LX XIII and LX XIV will probably appear difti- 


cult to the average student, and sufficient time should be allowed for 
the mental analysis of the chords. 

















LXXV. 


GRASPING THE TONES OF A CHORD IN SYSTEMATIC ORDER 
FROM THE BASS TONE. © 


Certain analytical processes require that we can quickly place 
the tones of a chord into varying positions. Practice the reduc- 
tion of a chord, on hearing it, to closest position toward the given 
bass tone. | 
Recognize the tones of chord No. 1 as ¢, e, g. 


3) se PERNT HTTE es ek aa 


” » 99 9 99 NO.B ASC, @h, Bh, ab. 





” ” yo » No.4asc,f, ab. 
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Play the cadences of “Keyboard Harmony,” also the scale har- 
monizations, and let the pupil reduce, on hearing, each chord to 
closest position to bass tone. Establish or announce the key before 
you play, so that the tones can be given by their letter names. 


LXXVI. 
LOCATING THE ROOT OF A CHORD. 


With sufficient training the pupil will gradually and instinctively 
grasp the root of the chord without much calculation, but it may 
be necessary to give some artificial but systematic help in the 
beginning. Let the pupil reduce the chord to conditions as stated 
in No. LXXYV. If by this reduction the tones appear one third 
above the other, the root of the chord lies in the bass. If in triads 
the interval of a fourth appears, the upper tone in the fourth is 
the root of the chord. :If in chords of the seventh the interval of 
a second appears, the upper tone of the second is the root of the 
chord. Play cadences and let the pupil follow by verbal and 
written solutions, signifying the major, minor, or dissonant effect 
of the chord, the name of the bass tone, the name and location of 
the root. 


Chord No. 1 is a major triad, bass tone g 
is root. 


Chord No. 2 a major triad, bass tone e 
is root 


Chord No. 3 a major triad, bass tone d, 
root g in the alto, etc. 





LXXVITI. 


THE SUCCESSIVE TONES OF A VOICE AS MEMBERS OF 
THE CHORDS. 


Play cadences, scale harmonizations, also chorales and hymns. 
Let the pupils follow a certain voice and characterize every suc- 
ceeding tone as a member of the chord. In following the example 
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of No. LX XVI in the tenor voice, the pupil would answer : Chord 
No. 1 is major triad, with b as third of the chord in the tenor; 
abbreviated, major triad, b 3d. Chord No. 2 is a major triad, with 
cin the tenor, the root of the chord; abbreviated, 2 ma. tr., ¢ root. 
Chord No. 3 is a major triad, with b in the tenor, the third of 
the chord. Chord No. 4 is a chord of the seventh, with ¢ in the 
tenor, the seventh of the chord. Chord No. 5 is a major triad, 
with b in the tenor, the third of the triad. 


LXXVIITI. 
THE DETAILS OF RELATIVE PROGRESSION OF VOICES. 


Play cadences or other music harmonized for strictly four voices, 
and let the pupil specify from chord to chord the exact interval 
between two specified voices, Ist, bass and soprano; 2d, bass and 
alto; 3d, bass and tenor; 4th, tenor and soprano; 5th, tenor and 
alto. Hearing the cadence of No. LX XVI, and being ordered to 
follow the interval relation of tenor and alto, the pupil would 
answer as follows : — 


Alto root (of chord) 


5 
Chord No. 1 | Tenor 3rd (of chord) 
) 
l 


6th apart 


SA A 
Chord No, 2 Be 5th apart 





- 
5 6tl t, et 
, 1 apart, ete. 


ag fAT ] 
ee No. 3 IT 3rd § 


LX XIX. 
CHARACTER OF DISSONANT CHORDS. 


Impress on the pupil the chord of the seventh which naturally 
arises on V of a major or minor scale as the mildest and most 
important of all dissonant chords, and teach him to distinguish 
immediately the other chords of the seventh and such dissonant 
combinations of tones which cannot be reduced to chords of the 
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seventh, but which are characterized by neighbor tones, or passing 
tones, chromatic alterations, suspensions, anticipations, ete. Dic- 
tate suitable examples containing many and strikingly dissonant 
chords. Let the pupil explain the nature of each dissonant chord 
or tone combination. 


LXXX. 
KEY RELATION AND CADENCES. 


Play a group of cadences in a given key, each cadence with the 
same number of chords but with slight but conspicuous differ- 
ences in the position or succession of chords; for instance, the 
Nos. 1, 2, 5, 4, 5, and 6 of “Keyboard Harmony” as a group, or 
Nos. 7, 8, and 9 as a group. Let the pupil give a number-name 
to each cadence (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6) and have him recognize 
the single models when announced out of order, first in the given 
key, then give the cadences in other related keys, the pupil to 
recognize the key and the number of the cadence. State before 
you begin whether you will hold to the given key as a center, as 
indicated in Exercise No. LIV, or whether you intend to abandon 
the given key as center and to construct the following key only 
as a relative one to its predecessor. The answers may be given 
verbally or in writing, or also by direct imitation at the piano- 
forte. The keys chosen progressively, the answers of the pupil 
would be formed, for instance, as follows: 1, No. 5 in F major; 
2, No. 2in A minor; 3, No. 6in E minor; 4, No. 1 in G major; 
5, No. 5 in C minor; 6, No. 6 in E2 major, ete. 


LXXXI. 


EACH MAJOR TRIAD AS A NATURAL PLANT IN THE FIELDS OF 
SEVEN DIFFERENT KEYS. 


Show to the student how the same major triad may naturally 
occur in seven different keys, making allowance for triad forma- 
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tion with the tones of the harmonic and also of the pure minor 


scale. The triad may occur, — 
e 


Ist, as I, tonic triad in C major; 

2d, as IV, sub-dominant triad in G major ; 

3d, as V, dominant triad in F major; 

4th, as III, mediant triad in A minor (pure) ; 

5th, as V, dominant triad in F minor (harmonic) ; 

6th, as VI, super-dominant triad in E minor; 

7th, as VII, sub-dominant triad in D minor (pure). 

Notice, therefore, that the true key meaning of a major triad is 
doubtful in itself, but it will become clear by what follows. Play 
cadences each beginning with the same triad, but leading to other 
endings. The pupil has to decide the definite key-meaning of the 
first chord after the cadence is finished, if possible, also the nattre 
of the other chords. } 

Novel: No. 2. 


! 
| 
| 
! 
{ 
\ 
{ 
' 
1 





In No. 1 the major triad on c is used as the mediant triad of E minor. 
In No. 2 the major triad on c is used as the dominant triad of F minor. 


Use all major triads. 
1X XL 


EACH MINOR TRIAD AS A NATURAL PLANT IN THE FIELDS OF 
SIX DIFFERENT KEYS. 


Show to the student how the same minor triad may naturally 
occur in six different keys under conditions as before. The triad 


may occur, — 
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Ist, as I, tonic triad in A minor; 

2d, as IV, sub-dominant triad in E minor; 
3d, as V, dominant triad in D minor (pure) ; 
4th, as II, super-tonic triad in G major ; 

5th, as III, mediant triad in F major ; 

6th, as VI, super-dominant triad in C major. 


The true key-meaning of a triad is decided by what follows. 

Play cadences beginning with a given minor triad succeeded by 
others. Let the pupil decide the key-meaning of the beginning 
triad when the cadence is finished. Abbreviate written answers 
as follows: Minor triad on A, — 


Ist, on IV of E minor; 
2d, on IT of G major ; 
3d, on VI of C major. 


LXXXIIP. 


EACH DIMINISHED TRIAD AS A NATURAL PLANT IN THE 
FIELDS OF THREE DIFFERENT KEYS. 


Show and illustrate the effect of the diminished triad and how 
it may naturally occur in three different keys. 


The triad may occur, — 


Ist, as VII, sub-tonic triad of A major ; 
2d, as VII, sub-tonic triad of A minor (harmonic) ; 
3d, as Il, super-tonic triad of FZ minor. 


Play cadences in which the same diminished triad occurs in its 
various meanings, and let the pupil decide in which capacity the 
diminished triad has been used. 
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LXXXIV. 


THE NATURALLY DEFINITE MEANING OF THE AUGMENTED 
TRIAD. 


Show how a certain augmented triad occurs only in one key, 
on III of a harmonic minor scale, and how, therefore, the natural 
tendency of this chord is very pronounced. 

Play cadences which use this augmented triad, and let the pupil 
decide where it occurs and the key into which it leads. 


LXXXYV. 


THE NATURAL TENDENCIES OF THE CHORDS OF THE 
SEVENTH AS TO THEIR SUCCEEDING TRIADS, AND 
THE SPECIAL TREATMENT OF THE SEVENTH. 


Direct the attention of the pupil to the natural tendency of the 
chords of the seventh to dissolve into triads which have their roots 
a fifth below the roots of those of the chords of the seventh, also 
the tendency of the seventh itself to proceed to the scale-degree 
below. Play cadences and harmonized chorales containing chords 
of the seventh, and let the student state whether the chords of 
the sevenths are treated according to regular or irregular inethods 
regarding the treatment of the chord-succession and the seventh. 


LXXXVI. 
DISTINCTION OF CORRECT AND FAULTY- PROGRESSIONS. 


Play successions of chords and let the pupils state on each chord 
whether its connection with its predecessor appears to them natu- 
ral, surprising or faulty. Use the abbreviations n., s., f., for written 
answers. Direct exercises in such a manner that offensive pro- 
gressions of voices, perfect octaves and fifths between the same 
voices, appear to them faulty. 
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Tea VELL 
THE DIMINISHED AND AUGMENTED INTERVALS. 


Explain the peculiar nature of the augmented second, the aug- 
mented third, the augmented and diminished sixths, and the 
diminished seventh. Let the pupil recognize how these intervals 
in keyboard calculations represent chromatic step distances which 
have been classified before as consonant intervals, yet as aug- 
mented or diminished intervals they must be classified as disso- 
nant. 

Dictate harmony successions which use the above intervals, and 
let the pupil recognize and analyze them as follows: The chord 
contains an augmented sixth, aZ, in the soprano, succeeded by 
b, ete. 


LXXX VIII. 


THE CHANGEABLE NATURE OF THE CHORD OF THE 
DIMINISHED SEVENTH. 


Play chord successions beginning with the same chord of the 
diminished seventh. Dissolve the chord in different ways and 
let the pupil afterward state the key to which the chord pro- 
ceeded and also the chords which followed. 


LXXXIX, 
FOLLOWING A MODULATION TO ITS OBJECTIVE KEY. 


Play short and pronounced modulations, such as in Part II] of 
“Keyboard Harmony.” Establish the key from which you start 
by its full name (E2 minor), and let the pupil state to which key 
the modulation proceeded, especially tracing the relation of the 
new keynote to the one from which you started. 
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26 On 
FOLLOWING THE PRINCIPAL DETAILS OF A MODULATION. 


Play a modulation as before, but state both the beginning and 
closing key. Number the chords while you play, and let the pupil 
state afterward which chords were modulatory and with which . 
you distinctly arrived in the new key. The pupil will answer, 
for instance: 1, in C major; 2 and 3 were modulatory ; 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8 were cadence in GZ minor. 


XCI. 
THE FULL DETAILS OF A MODULATION. 


Play modulations as before and let the pupil designate the 
nature of each chord as built upon the bass tone. For instance : 
1 is the major triad on c; 2 is the minor triad on e with the 
root in the bass; 3 is the same minor triad with the fifth in the 
bass; 4 is the chord of the dominant seventh on b with its third 
in the bass, ete. 


CHL. 
OBSERVATION OF THE EFFECT OF THE PEDAL. 


Play cadences, improvisations, or pieces of various character 
such as in Part IV of “ Keyboard Harmony,” Parts II and III 
of “Staff Reader,” etc. Let the pupil follow your playing with, 
his eyes on his own book. Use the pedal in a definite manner 
and have the pupil mark with the pencil your pedaling into the 
book, as follows : — 
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XCITIL. 
CHARACTER OF MUSIC. 


Explain characteristic features of such music as the song 
without words, the spinning song, the hunting song, the berceuse, 
the étude, the funeral march, the nocturne, the polonaise, the 
mazurka, the menuet, etc. Play passages of such music, and 
let the student classify what he hears as to its general character, 
its time signature, and its key. 


AGLY,, 
HISTORICAL TRAITS OF MUSIC. 


Direct the attention of the student to the conspicuous features 
of the various schools of composition, for instance, to the schools 
of Bach, Beethoven, Wagner; or to the differences of refined 
and vulgar music, or to the different characteristics of composers 
of the same period (Liszt, Brahms, Chopin, Raff, etc.). 

Play passages of such music for the student and let him desig- 
nate their features on the basis of definite questions. 


XCV. 


ANALYSIS OF THE HARMONIC AND FORMAL CONSTRUCTION 
OF MUSIC. 


Play suitable pianoforte music, at first such as is transparent in 
the succession of keys and general treatment and strong in its 
endings of phrases, periods, parts, and sections. Allow the pupil 
to write down short signs and words while you play, and let him 
give a general description of what he heard; for instance: The 
piece is in C minor, six units in a measure. It consists of three 
parts: Part III a somewhat shortened reproduction of Part I, 
but both principally in C minor; Part I ending on the dominant 
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relative key, both with a turn toward B? major in the middle; 
Part II remains principally in the related key on the mediant E> 
major, with a striking modulation toward F minor and back to 
Eb major. 


XCVI. 


DICTATION OF MELODY WITH AND WITHOUT RHYTHMICAL 
AND TONAL INTRICACIES. 


Play the themes of Part I of the “Staff Reader.” Stop only at 
logical endings and have the pupil write what he heard in staff 
notation. That the pupil should be specifically prepared for this 
work is highly desirable. Tell the pupil to prepare the themes 
of Nos. 1, a, b, c, d, at home for dictation; that is, to make him- 
self familiar with them. Then dictate in the class room, for in- 
stance: Nos. 1, a, in F2 major; Nos. 1, d, in D minor, etc.; 
manipulations which would change the picture of the staff, if you 


adhere to the clefs & and aE : 


XCVILI. 


DICTATION OF REGULAR PIANOFORTE MUSIC CONTAINING 
CLEAR MELODY IN ONE HAND AND ACCOMPANIMENT 
IN THE OTHER. 


Play pianoforte music such as in Parts II and II of the “Staff 
Reader,” or in Part II of “Course Book II.” Stop only at logical 
endings, and let the pupil express in staff notation what he 
heard. 'Transpose to other keys if the pupil is acquainted with 


the music. 


IN PROGRESSIVE ORDER. AT 
2. CAM ARG E 


DICTATION OF TYPICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC WITH PROMIS- 
CUOUS DESIGNS OF MELODY AND ACCOMPANIMENT. 


Play pianoforte music in which the designs of melody and 
accompaniment change and in which the melody appears among 
secondary or accompanying tones. Stop only at logical endings, 
and let the pupil express in staff notation what he hears. 
Czerny Op. 139, Schumann Op. 68, and similar collections will 
furnish suitable material for such practice. 


XCLX, 


DICTATION OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC CONTAINING 
CONTRAPUNTAL DESIGNS. 


Play pianoforte music, such as the canons in Part I of “Course 
Book II,” or the ten easiest pieces by Bach, Part III of the same 
book, or the two-part studies by Bach-Faelten. Stop only at 
logical endings, and let the pupil express in staff notation what 
he hears. Explain the contrapuntal designs; that is, their musi- 
cal nomenclature. The latter will certainly be of assistance in 
such exercises for mental grasping. 


C. 


CORRECTNESS AND INCORRECTNESS WHEN FOLLOWING 
WITH THE EYE. 


Play suitable pianoforte music, the pupil following with the 
eye on the printed page. Insert intentional deviations (rhythmi- 
cal, tonal, dynamic), and let the pupil state at logical endings 
where and how the printed signs differed from the audible 
sounds. 
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